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it the Top. 


BY J. V. QILBBBT. 
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The history of the world is the history of pro- 
grew, Man in all time* and civilized countries 
has been looking forward, reaching alter something 
higher, nobler and better. Since the dawn of 
creation he has been improving himself in every 
way possible. Morally, mentally, socially and fi- 
nancially. These assertions are Verified by citing 
our churches pointing in silent sublimity to yon 
haven of rest. Onr Sabbath schools; to our ex- 
cellent system of free schools and the higher insti- 
tutions of learning ; and to our many thriving in- 
dustries. One of the measures of the civilization 
of a people- ib her schools and churches. The 
warmer the current of air that strikes a thermom- 
eter the greater the expansion of the mercury and 
the higher will it rice in the tube. The more the 
currents of public opinion become warmed by the 
resplendent rays of the sun of religion and educa- 
tion the more will civilization expand and the high- 
er we will rise. Take away our churches and 
schools and we fall from onr exalted place among 
the nation and sink to barbarism and savagery. 
True we would not fall instantly ; if an Omnipotent 
hand should blot the stars from the sky their light 
wonld continue to as for ages. Christianity and 
letters could not die instantly. Their influence 
would be felt long after they were no more. But 
without them national decay and ultimate down- 
fall would be inevitable. Hark to the euphony of 
thousand shuttles, to the merry clink of the anvil, to 
the hissing steam of the blast of the locomotive 
rushing along the arteries of commerce. Listen to 
the "Songs of labor" as sung by merry "Bread 
winners " Would you know why all this activity 
and industry V Because man is trying to better 
his condition, he is climbing toward the top. 
There is room at the top — plenty of it. There is 
always room for him who believes. "What is 
worth doing is worth doing well." This progres- 
sive age, like the first warm days of spring that 
hatches numberless little insects, has in its hurry 
and push hatched a class of careless superficial 
men. Today the world need* more substantial 
men. Men in the broadest sense of the term. 
Men who have laid the foundation broad and deep. 
For such there is plenty of room at the top. The 
primitive step toward success is to start right to 
begin well. A step in the wrong direction is a 
step towatd failure. The longer a wrong road is 
traveled the farther from our destination will it 
carry ns. One of the most perplexing questions 
facing us at the start, and it is a question that 
comes to every man, is, "What am I fit for?" 
Let us solve this problem correctly. A mistake 
here is disastrous and will indelibly scar life. Fol- 
lowing in the wake of this is the fixing of a high 
moral and mental standard so essential to success. 
Ho great thing was ever accomplished by him who 
had not a high ideal. 

To be without a standard is to paralize our bet- 
ter nature. Without a definite aim and object our 
lives are useless. A standard cannot be lifted too 
high if an honest effort is made to reach it and to 
approach it if not attain it requires earnest, vigi- 
lant work. Work is the iron key that unlocks the 
silvery doors of success. It is the greatest se- 
cret of victory. All honest labor is ennobling and 
she stamps upon her patrons a decoration more 
honorable than Star or Garter. It is the keystone 
of the arch spanning the gulf from obscurity to 
eminence from mediocrity to superiority from 
penury to plenty from illiteracy and rudeness to 
intelligence and refinement. Never depend on 
luck we may not be her favorite. It is said an 
ounce of pluck is worth a ton of luck. Their rela- 
tive values may be seen in this equation : 
The Luck its cuccess the Intensity Amount of 

of Lite, or failure of pluck, work applied. 

Success is reaching the top. To attain it re- 
quires a constant and continued effort in the same 
directions. A concentration. The tiny stream in 
course of long years will wear a channel through 
the solid rock. The cloud of steam rising from 
the boiling column of the Great Geyser, a column 
fifteen put in diameter and rising to the heights of 
one hundred and fifty feet, that little cloud of 


vapor rolling away in graceful rings, so power)?*- 
now — jot but a moment since when in Its natural 
condenser was prime mover of tons of' water. In 
concentration there is power. 

A great genius U usually the product of great 
labor. Great talents applied to a multiplicity of 
subjects makes their owner superficial, which in- 
sures failure. Little talent i r' concentrated on one 
object and the requisite amount of work applied is 
universally successful. The greatest success is at- 
tained by those who have worked toward one ob- 
ject as unvarying as the needle points toward the 
pole. Men who drifted not but "Paddled their own 
canoe" to the positions they occupy; Life is as we 
will it loathsome and mean or grand and glorious. 
"Let us then do noble deeds not dream tbem all 
day long and thus make life, death and that vast 
forever one grand, sweet song.'* AH do not have 
the advantage of a collegiate education but to 
reach the top mental training must not be neglect- 
ed. Bacon said, reading maketh a full man. He 
who reads good literature accumulates a fund of 
knowledge not to be estimated in dollars and cents. 
Literature is a vast ocean whose waves touches 
the shores of all times and nations, whose clear 
and inexhauntless depths have never been fathom- 
ed, within which are all the tides and currents of 
thought, upon which lie all the lights and shadow*) 
of romance and reality, and over which brood all 
the calms of confidence and sweep all the storms 
and tempests of passion of which the mind is cap- 
able. 

Good reading will produce good thinking. Good 
thinking will produce good acting. To act well— to 
do good is the acme of human life. Good deeds 
build a noble character. To build a good charac- 
ter is to build toward the top. Realizing the 
brevity of our opportunity let u& begin well and 
follow our advantage. Resolved that life must 
not be a farce. Adversity is only a spice to savor 
success. Poverty can bo no excuse, the long is 
of poor boys who have risen to eminence is ever 
increasing. To reach the lop onr standard must 
not be lowered. Let ub remember too that here in 
free America there is no imperious caste or class 
of society we may not penetrate. No titled no- 
bility but the nobleness of purpose. We, are free 
to enter any class of society we choose, like the 
drop of water in the great ocean free to sparkle in 
the crest of the highest billow. There is room at 
the top. Great examples arc before its. Auspic- 
ious omens greet us. Our better natnres tell us to 
push on. Kind friends urge us and at the top for 
him who works is a chaplet of undying flowers. 


Superstition. 

BY A. A. COBER. 

Ignorance, fanaticism, and superstition are brot ti- 
ers. As in every family of male children there is a 
favorite son, so ignorance is preferable. Superstition 
is the most irrational of the three. The fanatic is an 
adventurer. He may do well or he may not. En- 
thusiasm is good, but extravagance in religion is 
deteriorating. Ignorance, when it knows itself 
is gentle and unassuming. It is not boastful nor 
pretentious. While it knows nothing it is willing 
to be instructed. But superstition is egotistic and 
like the Indian is scarcely susceptible of teaching. 
The fanatic is of a docile mien, but, like a crank it 
is always beside the centre, and by some centri- 
fugal force is always going into extremes. In or- 
der to reason with an ignorant man you mast first 
instruct him. The fanatic is, or may be susceptable 
of knowledge or argument ; but when you leave 
him, he, like a forgetful child goes into mischief 
again. But the superstitious character \b destitute 
of instruction or reason, and is in his own conceit, 
the wisest of all men. He is a stumbling block to 
the cause be tries to represent, and to those who 
might be favorable to it under more inviting cir- 
cumstances. In religion superstition loses sight 
of the weightier matters and fumbles about with 
insignificance. Principles are forgotten under 
agitation of forms and contention "for the spirit of 
the letter." Traditions of ancestry are sanctified 
relics revered and worshiped as if touched and 
sanctioned by the band of Omnipotence, simply 
because the impression was made or given by "our 
fathers." Brethren, thiB age is too practical and too 


far sighted to crouch at the feet of these blind 
god*. The da j « of Jupiter, Centaur. Calliope, and 
Diana have passed b$. The Delphian oracle is no 
longer regarded as the "month of God" from which 

men are instructed in righteousness and "the signs 
of the times." We have an oracle that speaks the 
language of heaven in unmistakable words. "All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, lor correction, 
for instruction in righteousness : that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works." 1 Tim. 3 : 16, 17. "For we have 
not followed cunningly devised fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of 
of our Lord Jeans Christ, but were eye witnesses 
of his majesty." 2 Peter 1 : 16. 

How I wish that all might be tree from super- 
stition. The best of men have some to spare. 
When we turn from the weightor matters and go 
out after things that have no bearing whatever on 
our salvation we are liable to step on superstitious 
grounds. We contend for things not so much be- 
cause they are scriptural ; but. because others con- 
tended tor them, and because they have been in- 
grafted into our natures until it seems almost sac- 
rilege lo give them up or to say anything against 
them. 

In this way the Je ws got so many ceremonies. 
Whatever was practiced as a process of outward 
cleansing was continued by the dependents and 
finally having come down from "time immemorial" 
they considered it a part of their worship and clung 
to it more tenaciously than to the "Law and the 
Prophets." Does not the same venerati 1 i an 
cestral practices manifest itself at the present time? 
The customs of "our fathers have impriated them- 
selves upon our catalogues of duties, and it is bard 
to erase tbem even by setting's Gospel injunction 
to annul or contradict. 

I would not for a moment say an j thing harsh 
concerning the practices and customs of our an- 
cestors ; but I do find fanlt with posterity of the 
present generation for hallowing as a part of wor- 
ship what they only regarded as a convenience and 
not sb religious ceremony. What to them was 
useful and advantageous may be to us burdensome 
and hurtful. When such provincialities are prac- 
ticed by us without any special reason more than 
they were the practices of our predecessors, then it 
is we that become buperstitiotis and not our fore- 
fathers. For tbem they may have served a useful 
purpose, for us no purpose whatever. What we 
may call superstition now may have been wisdom 
and utility to others. 

Cents or Souls. 
There was once in a certain church a certain 
treasurer whose custom it was, immediately after 
every service, to count the collection. Then, if 
the amount was small, he would ask the pastor, 
"Aren't you feeling' well today ? It seems to me 
that you didn't preach as well today as usual !" 
If the amount was very large, he would be profuse 
in his compliments and praise of the "good sermon 
we bad this morning !" To him the gospel waa 
nothing but a means of filling Ihe treasury. And 
he was not altogether peculiar. Many an empty 
sermon is praised most highly because a full church 
listened to it ; and many a strong and full sermon 
counts for nothing, simply because the audience 
was sjmall Too many ministers are valued not 
for the instruction, the comfort, the spiritual life 
that they give to souls, but solely according to the 
amount of money they bring into the treasury, by 
the crowd they attract to their services. From 
trying to serve God and Mammon, the very things 
of God are made to fall down and worship the latter. 
Cents are made to weigh more than souls. And 
the churches get exactly what they want and what 
they pay for. Spirituality and Pentecostal power 
are sacrified to secure worldy success and pulpit 
popularity. The tastes, not the needs, of the au- 
dience must be pandered to by the preacher. The 
pews, not the pulpit, select the text, shape the dis- 
course, and trammel the Spirit. The treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees becomes the judge of what 
shall be said by the preacher and done by the pas- 
tor. "Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." 
Convert "souls," and you will not lack for "cents." 
— The Moravian. 
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